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Psychological Warfare 


by Saul K. Padover 


“What is so furiouse or mad a thinge as a vaine 
sounde of wordes of the best sort and most ornate, con- 
tayning neither connynge nor sentence?”—Sir Thomas 
Elyot, The Boke of the Governour, 1534. 


1. The Problem 


-Topay THE Unrrep STATES Is engaged in a peculiar conflict, for 
which there is no precedent. American resources are being 
~ mobilized and American soldiers are fighting against an enemy 
which President Truman and Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
have identified as world communism. And yet, despite the fact 
that the core of communism is in the Soviet Union, not a Rus- 
sian soldier has been openly committed to the struggle. The 
Russians have emphasized other than military means to win 
~ their victories and_adherents in many parts of the world. Fore- 
most among these Russian techniques has. been. psychological 
~warfare, or political propaganda, used on an unprecedented 
“scale. 
“~No one is more keenly aware of the value of political propa- 
ganda than are the Russian Communists. They know that 
underlying the diplomatic-economic-military aspects of the global 
cold war is the ideological struggle—the conflict for men’s loyal- 
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ties and beliefs which uses human emotions, hopes and fears 
and aspirations~as The Soviet 
Union's propaganda machine is one of the most formidable in- 
struments for the shaping of beliefs in the world today. It em- 
ploys hundreds of thousands of professionals at home. Abroad 
it has fervent and devoted allies. When one keeps in mind that 
there are more than 20 million Communist party members out- 
side the Soviet Union, not to mention the tens of millions of 
their fellow travelers, one begins to realize what an immense 
pro-Russian propaganda force there is. 

In regard to foreign policy, the Soviet line is nowadays totally 
and poisonously anti-American. It is a psychological warfare 
operation often as real in its impact as war itself. In its implica- 
tions, repercussions and future, it may well be at least as im- 
portant as the fighting in Korea. Possibly more so. 


An Old Idea 

What, then, is this psychological warfare with which we are 
confronted? To begin with, it should be emphasized that it is 
a recent name for an old idea about how to wage successful war 
before, during and after battle. The idea can be found in some 
of the oldest books on war and diplomacy. Sun Tzu’s The Book 
of War, written in China in the fifth century, B.c., stressed the 
importance of destroying the enemy’s will to-fight through such 
means as surprise and noise. 

“In night fighting,” Sun Tzu wrote, “beacons and drums are 
largely used; in day-fighting, a great number of banners and flags, 
and the enemy’s eyes and ears are confounded.” The same aim, 
according to this book, could be accomplished by spreading tales 
of treachery on the part of trusted leaders and of the overpower- 
ing forces at the command of the enemy. 

Psychological warfare is, thus, not new. But two developments 
have given this method of conducting international intercourse 
a totally new dimension. One is the growth of modern media of 
communications—press, radio, films and television—to a global 
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the mnie century—leaving the borderline between peace and 


war more vague and. undefined.than_at other periods of history. 


Entire Policy Involved 


Psychological warfare is only one aspect of what we now call 
the “cold war’—but an important aspect intermingled with 
other elements. For instance, if we speak of the military, _politi- 

] and economic aspects of our foreign policy, we can see how 

rr arg into all three. Obviously our diplo- 

to Win allies and potential enemies call 
for operations on the psychological level. Psychological warfare 
enters the military field even in peacetime when, for instance, 
troops are mobilized on a border for the purpose of intimidating 
a neighboring country. American efforts to strengthen Westérn 
Europe with arms have the psychological function of building up 
European morale and deterring potential aggression. Similarly, 
the Marshall plan, conducted on the economic plane, is designed 
to curb the appeal of communism and to give Europeans some- 
thing to live for, something to look forward to. 

In the broadest sense, our entire foreign policy—and even parts 
of our domestic policy—is involved in psychological warfare. 
Without a sound and wise policy, one in accord with the aspira- 
tions of peoples throughout the world, we cannot hope to win 
sympathy, respect or understanding abroad. It cannot be 
overemphasized that our position as a world leader depends not 
only upon what we say but upon what we do. 

This fact should be constantly kept in mind, for it is obvi- 
ously impossible to discuss in a short space all aspects of psycho- 
logical warfare according to its broadest definition. Instead, we 
shall deal with the essence of modern psychological warfare— 
the use of all available media of communications for the pur- 
poses of persuasion. This use of the press, film, radio and tele- 
vision as political and military instruments is unprecedented in 
the history of mankind. It presents a danger and a challenge, 
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primarily because the new media are geared to mass audiences 
and can be employed to reach hundreds of millions of people 
through their instincts, fears and emotions, which are not infre- 
quently base. Mass media have helped dictators to seize power 
and to retain it. In wartime these new channels of communica- 
tions, properly used, can have a profound influence not only 
on nations but on continents. 

e influence can be good or evil. Psychological warfare is 
because it has the means 
of reaching mass audiences. The press, pictures and radio can 
be used for almost anything and have the widest reaches. As far 
back as 1877 John Morley, the British editor and statesman, 
described the press as a “huge engine for keeping discussion on 
a low level”—a sentiment echoed by historian Arnold Toynbee 
when he characterized the popular newspapers as instruments 
for “the mass enslavement of elementarily educated minds.” 

As the world conflict deepens, the media of mass communica- 
tions come more and more into play. In recent times psycho- 
logical warfare, particularly as used by the Communists, has 
tended to usurp the place once held by diplomacy. Propaganda 
now replaces negotiation, and quiet bargaining gives way to 
noisy denunciation. 

To summarize: psychological warfare, in which the major 
world powers aré now engaged, is the employment of modern 
media of communications for the purpose of reaching mass audi- 
ences in order to persuade them to accept certain beliefs or ideas. 
In wartime, it is used to undermine the enemy’s resistance or to 
dissuade neutrals from joining the other side or to encourage 
friends, and allies. Modern psychological warfare, in contrast to 
old-fashioned political propaganda, is inclusive in its sphere of 
operations and less naive in its faith in the effica 1e-sided- 


in the tea ings of the poe sciences of man, notably psy- 
chology and cultural anthropology. It also tries to study and 
st understand its “target,” that is, the audience. 
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2. Political Warfare 


Durinc Wortp War I EAcu side, the Allies and the Central 
Powers, employed political warfare at home and abroad system- 
atically and on a scale never known before. Major belligerent 
governments set up agencies and bureaus under eminent officials 


for the propagation of their points of view and the denigration 
Ted the way. 
Britain, after some experimentation with propaganda in the 
Foreign Office and in the armed forces, created two main organi- 
zations, each directed by a newspaper publisher. The French 
carried on their special war propaganda through established 
agencies, particularly diplomatic and cultural ones. France's 
Maison de la Presse had its propaganda agents in the legations 
and embassies abroad. 


The Creel Bureau 
“The United States followed neither the example of Britain 
nor of France. Soon after war-was-declared in 1917, President 
Wilson appointed a Committee on Public Information under 
the directorship of George Creel, a newspaperman who had 
written Quatrains of Christ and Wilson and the Issues. The 
committee, which came to be known as the Creel bureau, had 
no cabinet rank, but its members, consisting of the Secretaries 
of State, War and Navy, gave it considerable prestige. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the Creel 
bureau, in spite or perhaps because of its effectiveness as an 
instrument of propaganda, aroused considerable hostility within 
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the United States, particularly in Congress. Many Americans 
were not-certain-that_propaganda was a legitimate political tool; ~ 
others felt that it was hardly anything more than an organized 
lie and that, therefore, a decent democracy should not readily 
indulge in it or look upon it with favor. 

The Committee on Public Information existed for nearly two 
years, from April 1917 to March 1919. Creel in his book How 
We Advertised America, published in 1920, told how his bureau 
mobilized speakers, circulated millions of pamphlets, planned 
war exhibits, secured millions of dollars worth of free advertising 
space, used posters, ran an information service, syndicated feature 
articles for the press and distributed moving pictures and still 
photographs. 

The bulk of the Creel bureau’s work was domestic. Unlike 
the parallel British agencies, the American Committéé on Public 
Information put no great emphasis on propaganda abroad. The 
reason for that was that the United States had as yet no major 
foreign policy commitments, or even clearly defined primary 
interests abroad. At any rate, it was President Wilson himself, 
with his world-echoing proclamation of the Fourteen Points, 
who turned out to be the most effective propagandist abroad. 


German Efforts 

The Germans in World War I were neither as clever in nal 
ropa: ti well organized as the Americans. . 


In fact, although the Germans were highly advanced in the 
military arts, they seemed to have been singularly slow in realiz- 
ing the full potentialities of propaganda as a weapon of war. 
Two main reasons probably account for their failure. One was 
that the Germans generally lacked the kind of sympathetic in- 
sight into foreign—especially American—psychology which the 
British possessed in such abundance. The second reason was 
that, socially, Imperial Germany was a caste society, wherein the 
elite, especially the military and political, was too assured of its 
position to concern itself with the feelings or reactions of com- 


mon folk. The German officer-class, moreover, had its own fairly 
rigid code of behavior and expectations; it would not stoop to 
certain things. According to that code, waging war, no matter 
how cruel, was honorable, but lying, even to the advantage of 
one’s country, was not the function of an officer-gentleman. 

This is illustrated by the case of the executed nurses. The 
Germans, it will be recalled, shot the British nurse Edith Cavell 
as a spy; and the British, seizing upon this as a frightful example 
of supposed German atrocity, won a major propaganda victory 
with the Cavell story, particularly in the United States. It hap- 
pened that at the time Cavell was shot, the French executed two 
German nurses under similar conditions. The German press 
said nothing. An American newspaperman in Berlin asked the 
Prussian officer who was in charge of propaganda for the Gen- 
eral Staff why the Germans did not use the incident to counter- 
act the British Cavell propaganda in the United States. 

“What?” exclaimed the officer. “Protest? The French had 
a perfect right to shoot them!” 


Lessons of World War | 
In general, World War I is important as the first great labora- 


tory experiment in psychological warfare. It showed where cer- 
tain propaganda techniques succeeded and how others failed> 


It also taught some lessons. 

Consider, for example, the case of Imperial Russia between 
1914 and 1917. A revolutionary movement was visibly spreading 
there, threatening to destroy Tsarism and knock Russia out of 
the war. What did the Allies do about it? Did they make any 
effort to study the feelings and frustrations of the Russians? Did 
they attempt to gauge the depth of the discontent that was 
shaking them to the roots? No. Colonel Raymond Robins, who 
had been sent to the Russian front to observe conditions, told a 
Senatorial investigating committee this story: 


The Allied propaganda . . . was this: Pictures and 
written words about how great France is, how tremendous 


: 


England is, how overwhelming America is. ‘“We will have 
20,000 airplanes on the front in a few weeks. In a few 
months we will have 4,000,000 soldiers. We will win the 
war in a walk.” The peasant moujik said: “Oh, is that so? 
Well, if the Allies are going to win the war in a walk, we 
who have been fighting and working a long time will go 
back and see the folks at home”; and the real effect of the 
-Allied_propaganda_was to weaken the morale instead of 
strengthening it... 
This illustrates one of the fundamental axioms in psycho- 


logical vce pg the feelings and beliefs of the “target” 


of the people at eg it is directed. 

Another lesson to be learned from World War | is the use or 
misuse—of—atrecity-propaganda as a means of discrediting the 
enemy. The British, perhaps mindful of Samuel Johnson’s com- 
‘ment that “scarce anything awakens attention like a tale of 
cruelty,” really let themselves go in their campaign to “‘satanize” 
the Germans. 

While this atrocity propaganda had an immediate success, 
especially in the United States, in long-range terms it was un- 
fortunate. It not only set a dangerous precedent but also created 
long-smouldering anger in the German mind. Later, when the 
Nazis took power, Goebbels used atrocity propaganda unscrupu- 
lously and gleefully justified it on the ground that, after all, the 
democracies had started this kind of political game. Moreover, 
when the outside world attempted to tax the Nazis with the 
actual atrocities they did commit, they were able to argue before 
the German people that the charges were false. 


World War Il 
aN was in World War a that .psychological wa warfare came fully 


Britain, the ‘Soviet Union, Germany and Japan—systematically 
employed political propaganda and control of news as a weapon 
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of war. Psychological warfare was recognized and accepted as 
a military instrument, sharing honors, powers and responsibilities 
with the military, economic and diplomatic agencies of modern | 
war. 

Psychological warfare was carefully organized in every country. i 
In at least two lands, Germany and Britain, propaganda was 7 
deemed sufficiently important to be given cabinet rank. In the 7 
case of Nazi Germany, indeed, the Minister of Propaganda and 
Public Enlightenment was the second most powerful nonmilitary 
individual in the Reich. Paul Joseph Goebbels and his ministry 

nd_used every channel of communication—radio, 


cont 
films, press, theater and book publishing—to mold the minds of 


Germans at home and to win over non-Germans abroad_or to 
‘undermine their resistance. Informed students of German affairs 
are convinced that Goebbels’ propaganda work on the home 
front, coupled with police state repression, was so effective that 
it helped-to-prolong the war_to the point where the Reich simply 
had to be blasted out physically. 


In Britain, the Ministry of Information, authorized by an Act 
of Parliament on September 1, 1939, while not as spectacular as 


the Goebbels organization, was in its own quiet way efficient. 
The ministry controlled and influenced news, and it had the 
powers of postal censorship. There were also the overseas service 
of the Briti i oration and a Political Warfare 
Executive, both of which played a prominent part in operations 


abroad. 


The OWL 


American propaganda was carried out mainly by the Office of _ 
War Information (OWJ), with the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs and the Office_of sorship also playing parts inthe 
government’s program. Although large organizations employing 
tens of thousands of persons, these were not of cabinet status. 
They were executive agencies, headed by directors, and responsi- 
_ble immediately to the President. The OWI was charged with 
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the task ot carrying on.political warfare abroad. It had many 


and outposts in foreign countries; it operated 
radio stations_in Europe and it lent propaganda personnel to 


the Army for use in tactical psychological warfare in the field, 
particularly in North Africa, Italy, France and Germany. 

The OWI, one may remark in passing, did a fairly creditable 
job under difficult conditions. Essentially, it was given too great 
a task without sufficient authority. It was not popular with the 
Congress or the public in general, and President Roosevelt never 
quite gave OWI his full confidence, although it was his own j 
creation and his personal responsibility. 


Wartime ‘Targets’ 

In general, psychological warfare everywhere consisted of four 
main activities, some interlocking, all using more or less the 
same media and techniques. These four activities were based on 
the chief “targets,” or audiences, to be reached. 

s, There was, first of all, the domestic audience. Most of the 
work involved here was information control and censorship of 
the mails. Such controls, practiced in each country, varied from 
outright domination and suppression in the totalitarian states 
to milder supervision, mainly for security reasons, in the democ- 
racies. Thus, for example, in Germany and the Soviet Union all 
reports in the newspapers were heavily censored by officials, but 
in the United States newsmen and editors practiced a good deal 
of self-censorship in order not to embarrass the government or 
injure the armed forces. 

>) Secondly, there was the foreign audience. Each of the big 
belligerents used radio and other forms of communication to 
reach and influence friends, enemies and neutrals abroad. Here 
the objectives differed with the situation. In some cases propa- 
ganda and information beamed to foreign audiences were de- 
signed to keep up their spirit and resistance, as for example 
British and American broadcasts to Nazi-occupied Europe. In 
other instances such propaganda was aimed to undermine the 
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Psychological warfare is directed toward | 


ENEMY AUDIENCE DOMESTIC AUDIENCE 
to create doubt and disunity| to create confidence and unity 7 


\\ 


ENEMY ARMY ONE’S OWN ARMY 
to destroy morale to strengthen morale 


GRAPHIC ASSOCIATES 


enemy’s position and prestige, as was the case with Japan’s broad- 
casts to Asia. But whatever the goal, the warring powers con- 
sidered the peoples living outside their own frontiers as im- 
portant elements in the total struggle. 

5) Thirdly, there was the enemy military audience. This con- 
sisted of two general types, the front line troops and the army at 


large. In the former case, propaganda was of necessity tactical; 


in the latter case,strategic. Tactical objectives were, in the 
13 
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nature of things, simple, involving merely a demand to enemy 
soldiers in a given sector to surrender. In fact, the most effective 
Allied leaflet in Europe was the one that bore the words, written 
phonetically, “Ei Sorender.” ‘Thousands of German soldiers 
came over to the American and British lines carrying the leaflet, 
which was shot over to them, or uttering the words. 

Strategic objectives were more complicated, since they involved 
considerations of high policy and ultimate purposes. Among 
them were the undermining of the enemy army’s will to continue 
the war and the preparing of acceptable conditions of peace. 
This was explicitly stated in the standing directive of the Allied 
Psychological Warfare operations in Europe: 


The use of psychological warfare in military operations 
must be strictly subordinated to the long-term policy of our 
governments, in the sense that nothing must be done with 
the object of undermining fighting morale during opera- 
tions which would prejudice government policy toward 
Germany after the war. 


Finally, there was one’s own soldier audience. _Historically 
speaking, we have here a relatively new development. In the 
past, military powers did not often bother with attempts to 
inform and indoctrinate their soldiers. But in the modern age 
of mass armies organized for total war, indoctrination and _infor- 
“mation have become necessities. In the first place, it has been 
found that an intelligently informed soldier is usually more 
efficient at his task than an ignorant one. A man who under- 
stands why he is asked to risk his life is more likely to be de- 
pendable in a crisis than an individual without information. 
In the second place, it is necessary to keep the troops alert and 
enlightened in order to counter enemy propaganda directed at 
them. Hence all the armed forces in our day have indoctrination 
and information agencies of one kind or another. 

In the United States Army much of this type of work was done 
by the Information and Education (I and E) Division, which 
sponsored discussion grou i) ‘basis of free 
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give-and-take without special pleading or propaganda. Leaders 
were specifically warned to respect the soldiers’ individual opin- 
ions and not to try to move them to any special action. I and E, | 
like the Armed Forces Institute, also carried out a large publica- 

tions program for the troops. Its weekly, Army Talks, was one 
of the most intelligently written political brochures of any army 
anywhere. Each issue took up such problems as Lend-Lease, war | 
objectives, the GI Bill of Rights, the meaning of fascism, democ- 
racy, Germany, China, jobs, and so on. The Army also used 
the radio for the information and amusement of the troops. } 


_ Military Operations 

Perhaps the most striking psychological warfare activity in | 
World War II was connected with military operations. In In the_ 
European Th Theater the 


“Supreme Headquarters ‘the Allied Force 
(SHAEF) . This PWD/SHAEF, as it was called, Thad for its 
central purpos¢ estruction of German morale. PWD— 
which reported directly to the Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Forces, General Dwight D. Eisenhower—was_ headed by _ 
an American, Brigadier General _Robert A..McClure. Under 
General McClure was a team of British and American civilian 
deputies who planned the theater’s psychological warfare pro- 
gram and headed operating agencies that executed a great deal 
of it. 

From Supreme Headquarters there was a chain of command to 
the field of operations. Every Allied army had combat psycho- 
logical warfare teams attached to it, in some instances at regi- 
mental or even company levels. Occasionally such a PWD unit 
consisted of nothing more than a sergeant with a driver and a 
loud-speaker mounted on a truck, taking the same risk as the 
infantry. This writer had contact with a number of them at the 
front, particularly around Aachen, observing them as they called 
the enemy to surrender at a distance of about 1,000 yards. Some 
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of these PWD speakers were killed; others succeeded in persuad- 
ing enemy troops to give up. 

PWD field units, although organized along military lines and 
commanded by Army officers, were unlike any troops ever seen 
before. Both their trade and their tools set them apart from the 
other GIs. The usual equipment of these so-called Mobile Radio 
Broadcasting Companies (MRBC) consisted of public address 
_systems, radios, monitoring sets, loud-speakers, typewriters, mobile 
printing préssésand various gadgets like leaflet bombs and other 
such contraptions. 

At first PWD was not much apprectinsh: hard-bitten regular 
army men referred to the psychological warriors as “feather 
merchants.” Later in the campaign the value of PWD operations 
became widely recognized and acquired the respect of formerly 
suspicious commanders. In the last months of the war in Europe 
commanding officers like General George Patton asked for loud- 
speakers to be mounted on the forward tanks. There were not 
enough of them, however, to satisfy the growing demand. But it 
was definitely recognized that the loud-speakers helped to per- 

suade the enemy to come over with arms in the air. 

Apart from these somewhat spectacular military operations, 
the most extensive and far-reaching psychological warfare ac- 
tivity was carried on by means of the radio and leaflets dropped 
from planes. Radio now encircled the world and was used with- 
out restraint on a global scale, as much of a new weapon as the 
atomic bomb. Indeed, the courts of justice, at least in the lands 
of the victors, gave official recognition to the fact that radio is an 
instrument of war, when they condemned as traitors those na- 
tionals who, like “Tokyo Rose” (Mrs. Iva Ikuko Toguri 
D’Aquino), Robert Best, and Lord Haw-Haw, broadcast for 
the’ enemy. 

The seriousness of the radio war can be judged from the fact 
that some of the belligerents, notably Nazi Germany, considered 
“black listening”—that is, tuning in on any foreign station—as a 
serious crime which might cost a person his freedom and possibly 
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his life. Nevertheless, an astonishing number of Germans in- 
dulged in the dangerous pastime of trying to find out what was 
really happening in the outside world. 

The German home audience was an important field of battle, 
fought over by both the Nazis and the democracies. There is 
now no doubt that the Allied radio, particularly the BBC, was 
one of the major factors in undermining German morale and 
confidence in victory, just as there is no question that Goebbels’ 
propaganda at home helped to shore up Germany's slowly 
crumbling will to continue the war. Despite warnings and pun- 
ishments, most adult Germans did listen to the foreign broad- 
casts at one time or another. Among the steadiest listeners to 
the BBC were the Social Democrats, the educated middle class, 
the aristocracy, well-to-do farmers and many professional people. 

One of the reasons for the existence of so large a group of 
“black listeners” in so efficiently organized a police state as 
Nazi Germany was the fact that Goebbels and other Nazis over- 
reached themselves in the brazenness and repetition of their 
many lies. In psychological warfare a lie, to be effective, must be 
used like tabasco—sparingly. A falsehood which may not be 
dangerous in itself, becomes so when events catch up with it. 
This happened frequently to the German line:—Herman Goer- 
ing’s promises of immunity from Allied bombings promptly 
turned against him when the Allied air fleets arrived; boasted 
victories in the field were sooner or later discovered to be grave 
defeats; continued conquests were found to be bloody retreats. 

By 1943, largely as a result of the Stalingrad disaster, the more 
intelligent segments of the German population had lost all confi- 
dence in Nazi veracity. To find out the truth, more or less, 
Germans therefore turned to the foreign radio. 


‘Moscow, ABSIE andthe BBC 
Germany’s “black listeners” had a choice of numerous short- 
wave stations, but-only three or four really mattered. By all 


odds, the most persuasive_was the BBC. Second in importance 
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was ABSIE, or American Broadcasting Station in Europe, ‘Third 


was the Moscow radio. In the last nine months of the war, Radio 
Luxembourg, which the Allies seized intact in September 1944, 
also played a role in the war to undermine the Hitler system. 

Radio Moscow was the least popular among the Germans. 
Even German Communists or Red sympathizers were not enam- 
ored of the Soviet broadcasts. When we entered Germany, our 
intelligence officers were repeatedly told by the Germans that 
the Moscow broadcasts were too crude, too patently propagan- 
distic and too clearly indifferent to objective truth. The Moscow 
line, they felt, had the familiar Goebbels sound, but with differ- 
ent clichés. “We are fed up with propaganda,” Germans said to 
American interrogators. “What we want is facts and more facts. 
We'll draw the conclusions ourselves.” 

The American radio was not an unqualified success either, 
although its credibility was much higher than that of Moscow. 
For one thing, the Americans made the psychological mistake of 
sometimes employing Germans who naturally spoke perfect 
German. This suggested to German listeners that the broad- 
casters must be paid propagandists, rather than patriots working 
for their country, since presumably real Americans would not 
speak the German language so fluently. For another thing, 
Americans were too emotional in their statements. They were 
inclined, the Germans complained, “to rub it in,” to stress the 
obvious, to talk too much and to overdo such high-sounding 
generalities as “liberty” and “democracy.” The Germans, weary 
after years of Nazi emotionalism and falsehoods, welcomed con- 
crete facts and arguments coolly stated. 

That is exactly what the BBC supplied, and therefore the 
London radio became the most respected, and hence influential, 
information medium in World War II. BBC broadcasters to 
Germany, men like R. H. S. Crossman and Lindley M. Fraser, 
spoke excellent and beautifully formulated German but in a 
pleasantly modulated English tone, thus leaving no doubt that 
they were real Englishmen. They also showed their true British- 
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ness by their habit of understatement. Germans in large num- 
bers listened to them and could not help but believe what they 
heard. The BBC Yearbook of 1944 states: 

By November, 1943, he [Goebbels] was showing genuine 
respect for, and even alarm at, the influence of BBC broad- 
casts, devoting a large part of one of his weekly articles to 
explaining how he himself had been listening to the Lon- 
don service in German and had noted the “masterly skill” 
with which “poison for the German people” was concealed 
behind a mask of “objective-sounding’” news items and 


comments. 


"Black" Radio 

\" Beations such as BBC, ABSIE and Radio Moscow were called 
“white” because they openly identified themselves for what they 
were and spoke as the official voice of their-respective-govern- 
ments. There was, however, another type of radio—the “black.” 
“Black” radio differed from the “white” in that it pretended to 
be ‘something else than What it actually was. Unlike the “white,” 
it operated essentially on the strategy of the lie, posing as a 
secret German station. Its obvious purpose was to mislead and 
confuse the enemy. 

Insofar as leaflets were concerned, there existed a third cate- 
gory, the “gray,” which meant _output without identification. 
The best-known “gray” operation in ) Europe was the Nachrichten 
fuer die Truppe, a daily newspaper dropped over the German 
lines. Nachrichten did not identify itself, but the German sol- 
diers knew it was Allied. Yet its formula included a heavy ad- 
mixture of facts, and its editions were extremely scrupulous to 
be sure that they carried nothing which did not check with what 
a German soldier would know about. 

World War II’s “black” radio operations are still largely 
locked in secrecy. The British in particular excelled in this kind 
of work. Two of their best “black” stations, as judged by their 
popularity among German listeners, were the so-called “Soldaten- 


sender Calais” and “Gustav Siegfried Eins.” 
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“Gustav Siegfried Eins” enjoyed a succés de scandale. The 
commentator, who called himself Gustav Siegfried, pretended to 
be a German military man, and he related with malicious glee all 
the juicy and nasty gossip about the Nazi party. His language 
was that of the barracks—causing guffaws of appreciation among 
his German soldier-audience—and the scandalous stories he re- 
lated were usually correct to the last detail. He would, for in- 
stance, say brutally: ‘““Gauleiter Kalb, the notorious Schweine- 
hund who lives in a swanky apartment on Number 24, Adolf 
Hitler Platz, Munich, stole 25,000 Marks of party funds on Janu- 
ary 12. Party members will remember him as the Dreckskerl who 
seduced the wife of Party Comrade Hans Saubraten of Erlangen 
and was thrashed for it in a Nuremberg cafe one evening last 
November.” 

Another “black” station was the so-called “Operation Annie,” 
the creation of the secret American OSS. Annie, of which this 
writer was the political adviser, operated out of Luxembourg 
but posed as a German underground station which supposedly 
shifted its headquarters frequently because the Gestapo was on 
its trail. It was on the air for 127 nights and stopped functioning 
just on the eve of the German surrender in May 1945, presumably 
because the Gestapo had caught up with it. Actually, we killed 
it because the war was about over. 

In the radio war the Nazis, of course, did fight back. They 
tried to influence the American and British home audiences 
through short wave broadcasts, but with limited success. The 
failure of Nazi propaganda in the United States and Britain 
may be ascribed to at least three main causes. The main one may 
have been the fact that the United States was out of reach of Nazi 
radio and printed matter. Another was Germany's lack of ex- 
pectations of conclusive military triumph. Without strong ex- 
pectations of victory, words, no matter how clever or persuasive, 
are impotent. A third reason was an insufficient feeling for Ameri- 
can and British psychology. In this respect Hitler’s Germans 
were 1.0 wiser or better informed than the Kaiser’s had been. 
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WHITE PROPAGANDA 


News, information, argument 
Veracity is important 


BLACK 

PROPAGANDA 
Broadcasts from fake 
stations -- To undermine 
and disrupt Lies ;may 
be used tf effective! . 


GRAPHIC ASSOCIATES 

There was one propaganda theme, however, that the Axis 
used with considerable success in many parts of the world, and 
that was “race.” In Europe, the Nazis employed this concept 
first to besmirch and then to justify the mass destruction of sup- 
posedly inferior peoples such as Jews and Slavs. Underlying 
this genocidal campaign was the spurious theory that certain 
races, notably the so-called Aryans, are superior. In reality, the 
race propaganda was a deliberate instrument of disruption and 
conquest. “Anti-Semitic propaganda,” Hitler said, “is an almost 
indispensable medium for the extension of our political cam- 
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paign.” That the term “Aryan” had nothing to do with any 
human race but only denoted a group of Indo-European lan-— ~ 
guages did not in any way decrease its effectiveness as propaganda. 


Japanese Racism 
" What is not generally known is that the Japanese, whom the 
Fascists declared to be “yellow Aryans,” also used race propa- 
ganda in their radio appeals to Asia. To be sure, the Nazis 
declared that “the non-Nordic man” was “sub-human.” But the 
Japanese were not particularly concerned with the Nazi brand of ) 
racial mysticism. They were interested primarily in German | 
technique. All they did was to chahge certain words in the Nazi 
scheme. “Nordic,” for example, was altered to “Asiatic” and | 
“white” to “yellow.” As for scapegoats, the place of “Jews” (who / 
were largely nonexistent in most of Asia) was taken by “Britons” | 
* and, to a somewhat lesser extent, “Americans.” Like the Nazis, 
the Japanese also claimed that they were the Chosen People | 
who, “being Gods,” had the “sacred mission” to rule Asia, and | 
through Asia the world. 
Throughout the second World War, Japanese propaganda 
appealed to Asian racism and nationalism and hammered away | 


suppression.” They missed no opportunity to expose Anglo- 
American, but particularly American, racial intolerance and the 
mistreatment of colored folk. Japanese racist propaganda did 
not win the war for Nippon, any more than it did for Ger- 
many, but in Asia especially the reverberations of such an appeal 
to racial pride and racial resentment continued well after August 
1945. It was, indeed, one of the time bombs which the Japanese 
—aided by centuries of white imperialism and race discrimi- 
nation—planted in Asia before they were forced out militarily. 
Only a congenital optimist would ignore its long-range revolu- 
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at the theme of “Asia for Asiatics.” "FheJapanese posed as cham- | 
_ pions of the.colored races and promised “to free Asia from white 
if 


3. Psychological 
Warfare Today 


WHEN Worvp War II ENDED wITH the defeat of the Axis, it was 
assumed by many that a new era of peace and international ‘ 


cooperation was beginning. Gradually, however, it became clear ' 
that one of the victors, the Soviet Union, had no intentions what- 


ever of permitting-the-world-to-settle-down to an acceptance of 


the status quo. Everywhere there were tempting revolutionary 
situations that could be exploited for the benefit of the Kremlin. 
Aggressive or disruptive moves by the Russian Communists and | 
their foreign allies finally irritated the United States into counter- 
action. In time this aggression and counter-action has hard- 
ened into what is now known as the cold war, a form of interna- 
tional conflict that uses all known weapons short of total mobili- 
zation for a final military showdown. 

One of the-chief-instruments-of-this.cold-war has been psy- 
_ chological warfare, or in other words, intellectual- emotional 
__efforts on the part of each ‘participant. to discredit the other, 
“neutralize potential “opponents and to win possible all allies 


Russian Propaganda__ 
~~ Before we analyze the American psychological warfare efforts 
and methods, let us observe the Russian. The Soviet Union’s 
propaganda machine, for use both at home and abroad, is cer- 
tainly one of the most formidable instruments in the shaping of 
the mind of modern man. The government, it must not be for- 
medium of-communica- 
tion and indoctrination in the Soviet. Union—books, newspapers, 
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magazines, films, radio, television, schools, academies and thea- 
ters. All of these media are in constant use for the systematic 
influencing of opinion inside and outside the Soviet Union. 

Communism itself, in fact, is largely the child of propaganda 
and is perhaps inconceivable without it. As far back as July 
--1905 Lenin wrote: “Propaganda is of crucial importance for 
the eventual triumph of the [Communist] party.” A professional 
revolutionist and agitator, he conceived of propaganda as the 
chief instrument in his work. Lenin said of the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution of 1917 that it was successful “because it knew how to com- 
bine force with persuasion.” 

Among the most respected and familiar words in today’s 
Soviet political dictionary are agitatzia [agitation] and propa- 
ganda. These terms also describe what has become an important 
new profession. Professional agitators and propagandists are 
legion in the Soviet Union. They occupy key positions, for, in 
a sense, they are the priests of communism, entrusted with the 
task of keeping alive the flame of the political faith. 

Only the most loyal Communist party members are permitted 
to practice propaganda or hold jobs in any way connected with 
“public enlightenment.” Non-Communists may practice other 
professions, as for instance medicine and engineering, but they 
are barred from journalism, publishing, radio and all other 
informational work. 

The_ Administration of Agitation and Propaganda, known 
throughout Russia as Agitprop, is an integral part of the Central 

mmittee of the Communist party. Chief of Agitprop is an 
“ideological generalissimo” who wields far-flung power and is 
one of the biggest employers in the Soviet Union. Agitprop con- 
trols all thought and expression—not only writing and speaking, 
but also art, music and science—in the land of the Soviets. Under 
it are numerous agitational agencies which employ altogether 
more than 1,400,000 full-time, paid propagandists. These form 
a disciplined, highly trained army of “ideological” soldiers, and 
they operate much like a military organization. The “chain of 
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‘Agitprop’ in Action 


= THE WASHING TOW POST 


“To give you an idea how effective it is—we're beginning to 
believe it ourselves.”—Herblock in The Washington Post. 


command” begins with the Moscow head of Agitprop and goes 
down the line—through metropolitan, provincial, county, city, 
town and village Agitpunkts [agitation centers]—to the smallest 
cell. Nowhere along this conveyor belt is the individual agita- 
tor-propagandist, whether he be a metropolitan newspaper editor 
or national radio commentator, allowed to use his private judg- 
ment or to exercise his critical faculty. 
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The output of the gigantic Soviet propaganda machine is 
directed mainly at the Russian people. But an important frac- 
tion of the total effort is-designed for fore eign consumption. _ 

The Foreign Office has its own political warfare department, 
which employs around 250 people. The words produced in 
Moscow for use in foreign countries are broadcast through the 
Stalin Transmitter, one of the most powerful in the world, built 
during World War II in the Ural Mountains. Broadcasts are 
beamed in numerous languages, the bulk of them to Europe. It 
should be kept in mind that the Moscow propaganda war is fully 
and loyally supplemented, first, by the various satellites such as 
Poland and China and, secondly, by the Communist parties in 


nearly every country in the world. 


The Russian Line 

_ What nat do th the Russians say in their broadcasts to the outside 
world? This question, of course, relates to what we are primarily 
concerned with here, namely, psychological warfare in the cur- 


rent cold -war.—America has now become Moscow's chief devil, 
taking the place once occupied ‘by the Nazis. “The Soviet 


Union’s propaganda effort, now bordering upon open psycho- 
logical warfare,” to quote an official declaration of the State 
Department, “is a major threat to this country’s foreign policy 
objectives.” Soviet propaganda against the United States follows 
three main themes: 

1. The United States is corrupt, run by Big Business. This 
theme is broadcast with infinite variations. The Federal govern- 
ment is said to be corrupt. The armed services are corrupt (as 
“proven” by the “bestialities” supposedly perpetrated by Ameri- 
can soldiers in Korea). The nation is corrupt, full of grafters 
and racketeers. Wall Street runs America and controls every 
aspect of life. The capitalists are allied with “Fascists” abroad, 
just as they had been with the Hitlerites before World War II. 
Sample broadcast line: “No less monstrous is the fact that 
American capital not only helped Germany in preparing the 
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1. Corrupt <Q ‘ 
2. Imperialist 
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Second World War but also aided the Nazis in waging it.” 

2. The United States is imperialist. This is the most consistent 
and continuing theme of Soviet propaganda. It is stressed in 
nearly every broadcast to most of the world. The essence of 
the argument here is that capitalism needs foreign markets to 
survive and, therefore, “dollar diplomacy” is out to dominate and 
“enslave” the world. The Marshall plan and other economic aid 
programs are designed, according to Russian propaganda, for 
three main purposes—to make foreign countries economically de- 
pendent upon America, to reduce the standard of living of work- 
ers everywhere and to save American capitalism from collapse. 
Here the broadcasts 
stress American “saber rattling” and intensive preparations for 
offensive war against the “‘people’s democracies.” Those who 
mention the atom bomb are labeled “atomshchiki’”—atomists. 
American “bandits” are “atomshchiki.” Why? Because war 
against “the people” is inherent in the capitalist system. Hence 
the United States is everywhere the “aggressor.” 

It would be a grave miscalculation to regard the Communist 

anti-American pi propaganda as mere hate or willfulness or words 
spoken out of ignorance:-On- the-contrary, it isa long-range, 
strategic offensive against the free world; it is part of the far- 
reaching policy-of undermining the United- States-even—before 
-a single bullet is fired in order to weaken the one power capable 
_of resisting or blocking Communist imperialism. In other words, 
the Kremlin propaganda line is not a conventional name-calling 
affair but an integral instrument of total aggression on a global 
scale. 

From a strictly propaganda point of view, however, it should 
be pointed out that the Russians have failed in one important 
_respect. While their aggressive anti -American line may havé won, 
or may continue to win, converts abroad, it has definitely alien- 
ated the mass of the people of the United States. When the Rus- 
‘sian radio or the Russian delegates to the United Nations make 
violent assaults on America as the “imperialist, warmongering, 
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lackey of Wall Street,” and the rest of the vocabulary from the 
Communist arsenal of vituperation, the result is a stiffening of 
American opposition on a national scale. In other words, so far 


as the American public is concerned, Russian_political_propa- 
ganda is self-defeating. Instead. of dividing _the opposition, as 


all good _pra propagan the Moscow line only 
ites it. This,—it-goes without~ saying, is~fortunate_for the 
United States. 


The American ization 

What has the United States done about all this? For a long 
time the American people and Congress failed fully either to 
‘appreciate-the menace of Communist propaganda to American 
~ security, or to grasp the great possibilities inhérent>in this par- 
ticular approach. Congress was suspicious, if not openly con- 
temptuous, of anything that smacked of “propaganda,” and the 
general public was not sufficiently aware of its significance in 
modern international affairs. Thus it happened that as soon as 
the war was over, such wartime agencies as the OWI and OSs, 
with their skilled_personnel,-were-disbanded_and some of their 
“activities were transferred mostly to the Department of State. 
Many of the ablest and most experienced individuals in the 
fields of information and psychological warfare left government 
service. Their loss has been tragic and irreplaceable. Congress 
grudgingly granted the Department of State a small budget for 
limited foreign information work. As a result of such shortsight- 
_ed edness, the United States all but lost the first round” of the-cold 
war to the Communists in Europe, even in Western Europe, _ 
and in Asia. 

As the cold war deepened and its grim nature became more 
clear, public opinion “slowly changed in favor of some sort of 
political warfare. It began to dawn upon people, including mem- 
bers of Congress, that the United States, engaged in a grave 
struggle, had deliberately, as it were, tied one arm behind its 
back. Fighting a political war all over the earth, Americans were, 
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in effect, neglecting one of the few available global weapons that 
could be used without bloodshed—psychological warfare. 

In 1948 Congress took action to rectify the situ , passing 
the Smith-Mundt Act “to promote a better understanding of the 
United States in other countries, and to increase mutual under- 
standing between the people of the United States and the people 
of other countries” by increased public relations activities abroad. 

Although international understanding cannot, of course, be 
legislated, nevertheless the Smith-Mundt Act gave the United 
States government both a charter and a rationale for the wag- 
ing of psychological warfare in peacetime. It was the first im- 
portant congressional recognition of the necessity of “‘peacefare’’ 
in a period of history that was neither shooting war nor stable 
peace. At long last, the State Department was given the where- 
withal with which to explain America and to.combat anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda abroad. 

In the spring of 1948 the State Department brought together 
a number of organizations to carry out the provisions of the 
Smith-Mundt Act (Public Law 402). Under the terms of the act, 
three main agencies and two main commissions came into being. 

A Public Affairs Overseas Program Staff (POS) was organized 
to serve in an advisory—capacity for the formulation of long- 
range policy. 

An Office of Educational Exchange (OEX) was set up for the 
interchange of American and foreign persons, as well as books 
and periodicals. 

-An Office of International Information (OII)_ was created for 
the use of all the known media of communications. 

Finally, mindful of American democratic practices and goals, 
the act provided for the participation of private individuals and 
organizations in the total information-and-propaganda program. 
For this purpose, two advisory commissions, on education and 
information, came into being. The commissions, appointed by 
the President and consisting of five prominent citizens each, were 
authorized to advise the State Department in the making of 
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policy every quarter. They were to report to Congress every year 
and suggest recommendations. 


Office of Educational Exchange 


The Educational Ex ange program is probably the largest 
undertaking of its kind ever carried out by any nation. Apart 
from the libraries and reading rooms which the United States 
maintaine which are ekremety popular, the program 
involves the interchange of students, scholars, journalists, artists, 
businessmen and technicia 
or sent abroad for periods varying from a few weeks to a year or 
more. There are now about 6,000 such individuals in America, 
more than 2,000 of them colored. In 1949 about 2,200 Germans 
—mayors, students, journalists—came to America to be shown 
the ways of democracy. 

In addition, there are other foreign students in America, not 
at government expense. At present, altogether 26,000 students 
and 4,000 nonstudents are learning American ideas and methods. 
Around 800 colleges and 600 private organizations are cooperat- 
ing in the program. 

This traffic is by no means one-way, although the bulk moves 
in the American direction. About 16,000 American students are 
now studying abroad, 800 of them under the Fulbright program, 
which is at present being expanded. Fulbright students are ex- 
pected to be sort of informal ambassadors of their country, to 
show the world the good side of American civilization. - 

Insofar as the propaganda effect of this aspect of the program 
is concerned, accurate estimates are hard to make. For one thing, 
educational effects are generally long-range and take time to 
mature. The State Department itself is not absolutely certain 
whether a large-scale exchange of persons is a good thing per se; 
nor does it know how to evaluate it. Who can tell what happens 
to the mind and emotions of, say, a Hindu student in the United 
States or an American boy in India? Another question that is 
grave in its possibilities for antipathy is the matter of discrimina- 
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tion that a colored person may encounter in the United States. 
If a student with a colored skin is refused admittance into an 
American hotel or denied service in a restaurant, does that turn 
him into a friend of American democracy? Or is not more likely 
that he would be turned into a resentful enemy? 

Even in the case of white European students, who usually meet. 
with warm hospitality and courtesy in the United States, one 
cannot always be sure of the total effect upon them of their stay 
in this country. In general, it would seem that Europeans are 
impressed by American generosity, informality and the absence 
of class distinctions. But there are also those who are not en- 
thusiastic about what they see of American life. An amusing 
example of the latter is the Oxford student Robert Robinson, 
who spent seven weeks in the United States and summed up his 
impressions in the Oxford undergraduate publication, Jsis. He 
praised American hospitality but complained that most Ameri- 
cans he met socially were “childlike, equipped with rather more 
than the usual number of national and personal prejudices, in- 
clined to assess all things—motor-cars and nations—with an un- 
easy blend of emotion and economics.” Attacking American 
education and preoccupation for gadgets, he issued a “bronx 
cheer for the neons, the nylons, the nut-melbas—each one of the 
28 flavors—Times Square, the subways, the Empire State, drug- 
stores, candy and campuses.” 

While such occasional snide student reactions may be ex- 
pected, they ought not to be considered a serious argument 
against the educational exchange program. Common sense indi- 
cates that out of so large a number of foreign visitors, a certain 
percentage will learn to understand the United States and return 
to their respective countries as ambassadors of good will. Indeed, 
the program ought to be considerably enlarged to enable spe- 
cially selected professional persons to come here for study and 
observation. More foreign editors, teachers, clergymen and other 
persons who are in a position to influence public opinion should 
be systematically brought to the United States. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


POS OEX 
OFFICE OF OVERSEAS OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM EDUCATIONAL 
INFORMATION EXCHANGE 


INTERNAT 'L PRESS EXCHANGE 


AND PUBLICATIONS BROADCASTING OF PERSONS INSTITUTES 


formation (OII). This 
consists of three divisions, covering the rapid media of communi- 
cations, film, press and radio. There is a Division of Interna- 
tional Motion Pictures, a Division of International Press and 
Publications and a Division of International Broadcasting. All 
of these are large-scale undertakings in the true American style. 

A few figures will illustrate the size of this operation. Each 
year more than 100 million people in 90 countries are shown 
approximately 250 American documentary films in 29 languages 
besides English. The films are shown in 100 mobile motion pic- 
ture units in isolated communities, or lent to various civic, labor, 


educational, farm and church groups. The United States In- 


fo i ice (USIS) offices in virtually every foreign coun- 
try maintain these film libraries, arrange for their-distribution 


and even provide projectors and other equipment. 


| Organization for the Battle of Ideas 3 
| 
| SECRETARY of STATE Be 
COMMISSION 
Office of International Information 
_ In terms of psychological warfare the agency of high speed : 


The Division of International Press and Publications (INP) 
uses every printed medium to try to tell the American story to 
foreign audiences, young and old. For as Secretary Acheson said: 
“The facts about what we do, the facts about why we do it, the 
facts about the way we do it, are integral parts of what we do 
in foreign affairs.” The Division supplies a constant flow of ma- 
terials about the United States, including film-strips, posters, 
pamphlets, books and magazines. It operates through 134 Ameri- 
can information centers, or libraries, in 60 foreign countries, 
which are visited by about 12 million readers annually. Every 
week 18,000 plastic photo-plates are distributed to the foreign 
provincial press. The printed and pictorial output, handled by 
575 American public-affairs and information officers in 150 diplo- 
matic and consular missions, reaches an estimated 10,000 foreign 
newspapers and periodicals with a total readership of perhaps 
90 million. : 

A total of 3 million pamphlets has been distributed in recent 
years. All of them deal with some important aspect of American 
life. Toward World Peace and Progress, a 16-page brochure on 
United States foreign policy, went into 20 languages. A Govern- 
ment by the People was translated into 19. Sinews of America, 
an illustrated pamphlet on the American economy, had a circu- 
lation of over half a million in 24 languages. An Outline of 
American History, in 10 languages, went to 620,000 readers. The 
pamphlets are well designed and pleasing to the eye. 

The division also publishes and distributes a number of peri- 
odicals, including the illustrated Russian-language monthly, 
Amerika. Amerika is one of the more interesting ventures in 
indirect psychological warfare. Circulated by diplomatic agree- 
ment with the Soviet government which scrutinizes copy before 
publication, it contains articles dealing with numerous aspects 
of American life. It is a luxurious magazine, with beautiful color 
illustrations on glossy paper. Unlike other of the division’s pub- 
lications, it is not distributed free but sold for 10 rubles a copy. 
It once had a circulation of 50,000 inside the Soviet Union, and 
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demand was so great that copies brought high prices second hand. 
The Soviet government, however, has shown signs of unhappi- 
ness over the arrangement, perhaps alarmed that the Russians 
will develop an admiration for the American way of life. Moscow 
is now returning thousands of copies of each issue, giving as an 
excuse that there is no demand for the magazine. 


Voice of America _ 
We now come to the “Voice of America,” which is the respon- ££ 
sibility of the International Broadcasting Division (IBD)-in the _ 
"Office Of International Information. The division plans and exe- 
cutes thé radio campaign. Programs for foreign consumption 
are written and broadcast chiefly from studios in New York City. 
The Voice of America is a propaganda operation that encircles 
the world. It penetrates areas that cannot be reached with visual 
media. A psychological warfare instrument of both tactical and 
strategic importance, the Voice of America has the most imme- 
diate impact in far-flung regions. 

It was not always so. For a long time the Voice of America 
was but a squeak. Barely tolerated by Congress, it was under- 
manned and, intellectually speaking, undernourished. It reached 
few people and lacked both punch and policy. In some of the 
most acutely critical situations in the postwar period, such as 
the civil war in Greece and the election in Italy, the Voice of 
America was practically silent. 

All this has changed recently, as a result of the intensification 
of the cold war. Alarmed at the systematic Communist campaign 
of anti-American slander and vilification, Washington decided 
to step up its facilities for counteraction. 

“In recent years,” Secretary Acheson told Congress in July 
1950, “‘the Soviet Union has been injecting into its world-wide 
propaganda an increasingly bitter and vicious element of hate 
and slander against the American government and people. The 
purpose of this attack is to convince millions of persons in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and other parts of the world that the United States 
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is a warmongering, power-hungry nation, determined to domi- 
nate and oppress others. . . . Unless the spirits of free men and 
women the world over are swiftly mobilized to resist this ideo- 
logical onslaught, freedom itself may perish.” 

Congress granted the State Department a supplemental budget 
of $79 million bringing the fiscal 1951 budget to about $111 
million for all informational purposes. Of the supplemental 
sum 52 per cent, or $41 million, is set aside for the Voice of 
America. But most of that money is not used for operations but 
for capital investment, such as building and improving stations 
and transmitters and experimentation in radio engineering and 
techniques. Only about $10 million are spent on the Voice of 
America program itself. Referring to this comparatively small 
sum, Foy D. Kohler, chief of the International Broadcasting Di- 
vision, said: “Our annual budget costs about as much as one 
minute of actual war on the scale of World War II.” 

From a physical standpoint, however, the-Voice of America is 
quite a large operation. It has $8 short-wave transmitters in the 
United States, ranging in power from 50,000 to 200,000 watts 
(10 stations on the Pacific Coast, 20 on the East Coast, and 8 in 
the Middle West) , and a number of both short-wave and medium- 
wave stations in Munich, Manila, Honolulu, Tangier, Salonika, 
and Woofferton (England). In addition, the Voice of America 
has special arrangements for the relaying of its programs with 
50 stations in 13 Latin American countries, as well as a number 
of others in Korea, Italy, Greece, Austria, Germany and France. 
‘In Berlin.there is a powerful, extremely effective broadcasting 
Station, RIAS—meaning Radio in American Sector—which pro- 
duces its own programs and covers Eastern Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia and a part of Poland. 

Altogether, the Voice of America is able to reach a good por- 
tion of the world. United States engineers are constantly experi- 
menting with new devices and methods, such as more accurate 
beams and a so-called “radio ring” that can pierce the Iron Cur- 
tain. The output of the Voice of America, quantitatively speak- 
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ing, is quite impressive. Daily it pours out 70 programs of 200,000 
words in some 48 languages. 

Conscious of the vastness of its task and aware that it is 
neither possible nor desirable to try to reach all the two billion 
people on the face of the earth, the Voice of America has divided 
its potential audience into four main zones, comprising some 28 
countries. First, there is the hard core of the Soviet Union, 
which, despite optimistic claims, is probably impenetrable with 
present day broadcasting facilities. Secondly, there are the satel- 
lite lands on the Soviet fringe. Thirdly, there is the “crucial 
periphery” of still-free peoples living in the shadow of the Soviet 
menace—for example, Iran and Turkey. The fourth area is the 
so-called “danger zone,” which includes countries like France and 
Italy where the native Communist movement has taken a strong 
hold. To those zones the Voice of America beams programs that 
are particularly tailored to the situation. . 

What does the Voice-say?The answer is that it both talks and 
sings. It has three types of programs—music, news and analyses 
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and features. In general, about 11 per cent of the total radio 
time is devoted to music, 32 per cent to news, and 57 per cent 
to features. The music, mostly American performers and com- 
posers, is a matter of taste that cannot be easily evaluated. The 
features are likely to be regarded as amiable propaganda. They 
are not infrequently characterized by a bland assumption that 
what interests Americans is necessarily of interest to foreigners. 
The rather flat and obvious typescript samples this writer has 
read violated the first rule of good propaganda—Know thy audi- 
ence. 

Here is an extract of the Voice of America program—consist- 
ing of music, messages and dramas—on Christmas Day, 1950. The 
program was beamed in a score of languages to Europe and Asia: 

In ENGLIsH—Annual Christmas message by President Truman 
(a two paragraph greeting to “all men regardless of race, creed 
or nationality who share with us our hopes for peace and free- 
dom”); American music; dramatization of the Christmas story; 
messages by Cardinal Spellman, Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, and 
New York’s Mayor Vincent Impellitteri. ; 

_To Sovirr Union—Message by Bishop John of the Brooklyn 
Russian Orthodox Church; Russian Church music; Christmas 
holiday features in the United States. 

To Far East—Christmas music and dramatization in Korean, 
Vietnamese, Indonesian and English languages. 

To Huncary—Hungarian Christmas Mass; Hungarian DP 
choir; Reading of Cardinal Mindszenty’s last pastoral letter. 

To Turkey—A Turkish student’s Christmas visit to an Ameri- 
can home. : 

To Near East—Broadcasts in Arabic; message by Mayor Issa 
Bey Bandak of Bethlehem; music; feature on Christmas in 
America. 
~ Similar features for Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Yugoslavia, 
Austria, Greece, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, the Middle 
East and. Latin America. ; 

As for the Voice of America’s news program, that is of con- 
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siderable potential importance, primarily if and as it reaches 
people behind the Iron Curtain. Here again the Voice of Amer- 
ica is not sufficiently psychological in its approach to the news. 


News is not an objective quantity like mathematics but one 


that necessarily depends on the hearers’ background, general 

“Information and: expectations. Still, the 
“porting of certain events, for example the trial of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, forces the totalitarian governments to publish news 
which they would otherwise prefer to suppress. In general, how- 
ever, this is a field that still has to be worked over imaginatively 
by the combined insights and imaginations of journalists, social 
scientists, historians and others. 

Who listens to the Voice of America? That is difficult to say. 
This writer, who has travelled a great deal in Europe, has never 
heard it discussed or even mentioned by Europeans. However, 
the State Department says that it receives monthly about 30,000 
letters from foreign listeners and claims to have a world audi- 
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ence of around 300 million. Some observers think this claim is 
overly optimistic, pointing to the limited number of radio sets 
in the areas under consideration. 

There are only about 43 million short-wave receivers in the 
world outside of North America. The figure for all of Europe 
including Russia is 36,292,000—about 5 million in the Soviet 
Union, 3,253,000 in Eastern Europe and the rest in Western 
Europe. A total of 6,781,865 sets serve the remainder of the 
world. How many people listen to each set and how often they 
tune in the Voice are questions that are difficult to answer. The 
Voice’s medium-wave broadcasts from stations abroad help to 
reach those who do not have short-wave receivers, but these do 
little to penetrate areas such as the Far East and Russia itself. 

The kind of audience the Voice of America has, as well as its 
size, is also important. If the listeners include key individuals, 
such as editors, journalists, teachers, clergymen and others in a 
position to spread ideas and influence action, they may prove to 
be a potent force. It is known that many influence-wielders turn 
on the dials of their radios to hear news and comments from 
America. They are a source of American strength abroad and 
should be systematically encouraged and inspired. The Voice 
of America is attempting to find out something about the who 
and the what of its foreign audiences. Scientifically conducted 
public opinion surveys can be of major importance in testing 
reactions and formulating future programs. Until now, accurate 
and extensive foreign-audience reactions have not been available. 

Of all the foreign audiences, the ones of most direct concern 
are, of course, those under Communist domination, particularly 
in Europe. The Voice of America, we know, does succeed in 
piercing the Soviet satellite countries. Occasionally it even 
touches Russia itself. Although very few letters trickle out of 
the Soviet Union, there is some other evidence to show that some 
Russians do listen to the foreign radio. At least, it would seem, 
the Kremlin is bothered by the broadcasts from the free world, 
both the Voice of America and the much more effective BBC, 
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and has paid them the compliment of trying to shut them out. 
Since April 1949 the Russians have made persistent efforts to 
jam them. American engineers believe that 1,000 transmitters 
are at work inside the Soviet Union jamming all foreign broad- 
casts with a volume of noises that includes whirring motors, 
howling winds and screaming seagulls. To beat the Soviet jam- 
ming, Congress has given the Voice of America $11,500,000 to 
develop new devices and facilities. The Russians, for their part, 
are said to spend as much money on jamming as the whole 
operating budget of the Voice of America. 

In-regard_te—Eastern—Europe, one must also mention Radio 
cio Europe, a non-governmental, anti- Communis station-s 

y American voluntary contributions. Radio Free Europe 
ae ‘broadcasting on July 4, 1950, from near Frankfort, Ger- 
many. It is now constructing a transmitter in Munich and is 
planning eight others, all with the view of reaching as many 
people as possible behind the Iron Curtain. Radio Free Europe 
is run by Eastern European exiled leaders. It “broadcasts news, 
warnings of informers and collaborators, replies to falsifications 
in the Communist press, programs of folk music, history and 
literature banned by the Communists, satirical sketches and 
addresses.” 

Leading Russians have paid their own kind of tribute to the 
foreign broadcasts. The highest compliment came from Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky, who said at the United Na- 
tions Assembly: 

All these broadcasts are the most unbridled, inimical 
propaganda. These are mere appeals actually for revolt 
against and war upon the Soviet Union. This is the most 
insulting kind of demagogy. . . . If we took measures that 
insured the free transmission of this nonsense and trash into 
our country, if these were transmitted all over our country, 
this would arouse such indignation and anger and ire and 
wrath on the part of our people that the result would, not 
be a pleasant one for . . . those who yearn for the freedom 
of such transmissions and broadcasts. 
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4. An Appraisal 


CONSIDERING PSYCHOLOGICAL AND political warfare as a whole, one 
must repeat that it is but an instrument of policy, and not a 
policy by itself. It must not be viewed as a new-fangled gadget 
or a secret weapon. ‘Phere are certain-things such-warfare can 
do. Certain others it cannot do.It cannot, in the long run, get 
away with a system of falsehoods, as Abraham Lincoln knew 

“when he remarked that you cannot fool all of the people all of 
the time. Nor can it impose an alien system of values on one 
that already ex exists. It cannot alter basic institutions or satisfy 

phy jsical r needs or or permanently substitute \ words for deeds. 

But there are things political propaganda or psychological 

_warfare can do, twhen used in connection with a larger political 
or military policy. 1 _it.can_give political goals life and impetus. 
It can help to encourage friends and discourage enemies. Tied 
toa military campaign, it can be used to confuse and undermine_ 
the enemy, damage his morale and put him on the defensive. 
It can do much to dishearten the enemy's allies and win over 
neutrals. Properly used—which means always it in Coordination 
with ‘action-policy—it can also neutralize the potentially hostile 
or wavering. 

At present, in this twilight period of half-war and no-peace, 
psychological warfare is not altogether war. Should the present 
struggle lead to shooting between the major belligerents, psycho- 
logical warfare can go all out in blasting or damaging the enemy 
either through “white” or “black” propaganda methods. As an 

example of possible action, one may mention efforts to disrupt 
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the Soviet Union’s internal unity. In wartime, psychological 
warfare could make steady appeals to the latent and smoldering 
nationalism of such restive components as the Ukraine. Come 
what may, in psychological warfare we have a weapon of im- 
mense potential power and one that is here to stay, for good or 
for ill. 


Limitations 

An evaluation of the American program must touch upon 
physical limitations, personnel, practices and policies. One 
fundamental shortcoming, which Washington cannot help, is 
the tmeven distribution of the world’s radio receiving sets and 
the limitation of the radio reach. Just as literacy is spread un- 
evenly on the globe, so are radio sets. Thus, for example, with 
20 per cent of the world’s people, Europe has nearly three-fourths 


of the radio sets outside the United States and Canada. On the 


other hand, Asia and Africa, with almost half the earth’s popu- 
lation, possess only 18 per cent of its radios outside the United 
States and Canada. 

What makes this maldistribution particularly serious is that 
precisely in the countries where it is most important to reach 


the people it is virtually impossible todo 30, ow scarcity 


of radio receivers. Chita, With around 460 million inhabitants, 
has a mere 850,000 radio sets. India, whose population is close 
to 400 million, has only 268,000 sets. There are only 250,000 
radios in Turkey and 6,600 in Iraq. 

In the Far East, excluding Japan and Australia whi i 
firmly i erican_camp, th radio 
set, and in the Near East the number is 530. Compare this to an 
average of about 7 in Western Europe and 19 or 22 in Latin 
America. And yet Asia is the crucial area, both in terms of the 
present and the future. It is the region of teeming and restless 
populations now in the process of social, military and national- 
istic upheavals. In Asia, quite conceivably, the free world may 
win or lose the future. : 
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Nevertheless, insofar as these hundreds of millions of Asians 
are concerned, political warfare-and-information media like the 
Voice of America might as well not exist. There are possible 
methods to overcome the limitation of radio receiving sets. One 
way to do so would be to manufacture large numbers, perhaps 
hundreds of millions, of cheap sets and distribute them where 
they would do most good. Since there is a scarcity of electricity 
in large parts of the world, such sets would have to y 
batteries, which would have to be supplied at regular intervals. 
The cost of such an operation would be considerable, but prob- 
ably less than a single atom bomb. 


Personnel 

One of the serious weaknesses in the American political propa- 
It is unfortunate-that-the-whole 
operation has not been worked out by the foremost specialists, 
especially those with creative imaginations, in the general fields 
of political sociology, social psychology, history, cultural an- 
thropology and communications. 

In this connection, one must mention a widespread miscon- 
ception. There exists in the United States the belief that psycho- 
logical warfare or political propaganda is just the same as adver- 
tising. And Americans are supposed to be smart advertisers. All 
you need to do, far too many people in this country believe, is 
to hire a few high-pressure advertising executives and fast-talking 
public relations counsels, give them the green light and, bingo, 
they will “produce the goods.” 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that political propaganda 
is not the same as selling soap. It is not a job for slick “opera- 
tors,” trained in the art of “putting over a campaign” and “sell- 
ing the customer.” We are not dealing with that kind of cam- 
paign or customer; we are dealing with a world revolutionary 
situation involving a complex interplay of cultures. Advertising 
and public relations men have their important function inside 
the American economy and on the American scene. Some of 
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their skills and gadgets, indeed, can be used in political propa- 
ganda on operating levels. But political propaganda and war- 
fare, a task of extraordinary complexity, require intellectuals, 
scholars, specialists, journalists and—in the final analysis—politi- 
cal philosophers. 

This raises the question of both the training and recruitment 
of personnel. Unlike the Russians and other Communists, the 
United States has taken no steps to train political propagandists 
or psychological warfarers. There should be in Washington a 
high-level staff to set up and supervise a political and operational 
training center to recruit the ablest candidates regardless of age, 
and train them both politically and technically. This is specially 
important because all world-political signs indicate that we are 
in for a long conflict on ideological grounds, and one that will 
continue whether there is shooting or not. 

As the present crisis deepens and the struggle between East 
and West becomes more bitter, deep and involved, it will be seen 
how extensive a reliance the United States will have to place on 
its intellectuals. It is unfortunately true that there is a good deal 
of anti-intellectualism in the United States. Americans tend to 
respect “practical” men and to disregard “theoretical” ones—de- 
spite the fact that all applied science and technology, which have 
made the United States rich and strong, are the product of “pure” 
scientists who, like Einstein, only use pencil and paper. 

Another aspect of the matter is the fact that certain intellectual 
pursuits often require minds that are free-wheeling and non-con- 
formist. Political thinking is one of many such pursuits. A num- 
ber of the most imaginative intellectuals in this field, as in the 
other social sciences, have been or are liberals and left-wingers, 
which raises some delicate problems. 

Today it is difficult, if not impossible, to carry out effective 
political-intellectual relations while an atmosphere of intolerance 
and mutual suspicion prevails. Many a decent citizen, whose po- 
litical record is unimpeachable, hesitates to accept a government 
job which might expose him to mud-slinging and character-as- 
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sassination. This is true with special force in such fields as psycho- 
logical warfare and political propaganda, wherein the best prac- 
tices require a lively imagination, an unhampered mind and a 
free spirit. This kind of work is not for the stodgy, conformist, 
“safe and sound” bureaucrat; and yet we are in danger of being 
reduced to just such types. 

For the future, two general proposals touching on the problem 
of personnel, as well as on broader aspects of the program, may 
be in order. Perhaps it might be desirable—as suggested by 
Senator William Benton, a former Assistant Secretary of State— 
to take all political warfare and informational activities out of 
the State Department. Political warfare is too important to be 
left as a more or less secondary agency in a department that has 
numerous other vital tasks. It should be the direct responsibility 
of the President, whose function it is to maintain a comprehen- 
sive view of over-all policy and to execute the basic decisions 
affecting national security. Political warfare, as one of the chief 
means of carrying out the nation’s war-and-peace policies, might 
well be directed by a separate executive agency serving as an 
extension of the President’s powers. 

The second proposal has to do with the maintenance of civilian 
control over all activities relating to propaganda and informa- 
tion. Both in peace and war, it is desirable to maintain as free 
a flow of information as possible between the government and 
the public. A top civilian political warfare chief, operating 
directly under the President, would be one guarantee that demo- 
cratic methods and controls would be preserved. 


Practices 

One of the practices which American political propaganda 
must revise is the tendency to disregard the basic interests and 
outlooks of the foreign audiences to which it addresses itself. The 
American inclination is to assume that the United States has the 
whole truth and that what is good for America is good for every- 
body. Effective propaganda, however, must take into account 
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the hopes, demands and expectations, not of the propagandist 
but of the audience. Instead of telling a Malay, for example, 
about the daily life of a worker in the Ford factory or a Turk 
about the Christmas spirit in America, it would be more fruitful 
to inform him about his own plight and what the American 
democracy is ready to do for him. 

Ignoring the audience’s expectations leads to situations when 
propaganda boomerangs. Thus, during World War II, Ameri- 
can psychological warfare in the field made the initial mistake, 
in its leaflets asking German troops to surrender, of describing 
American treatment of prisoners of war in glowing terms. Ac- 
tually, the leaflets did not exaggerate—they told the truth about 
how war prisoners were given good food, chocolate, cigarettes, 
etc. But the Germans, used to spartan rations and a severe exist- 
ence, were convinced that the American leaflets were lying. Later, 
when the surrender leaflets were scaled down to German ex- 
pectations, they became more effective. 

Similarly, American propaganda, even in Western Europe, 
fails in its effects when it describes—truthfully, to be sure—the 
gleaming kitchens, labor-saving devices and assorted gadgets 
which the United States housewife has at her disposal. Since the 
overwhelming majority of European housewives believe they 
could not possibly afford or even hope to possess such equip- 
ment, the result is either disbelief or resentment. This is par- 
ticularly true in our propaganda to the Russians, whose stand- 
ard of living is so low compared to that of the United States 
that they cannot simply conceive in their imaginations the vast- 
ness of the difference. Consequently, statements of American su- 
perior material civilization sound to the Russians like sheer lies. 
This is clearly brought out by the comment of Moscow’s New 
Times: 

What the Voice of America has to say about workers’ hous- 
ing conditions is no less phony and unconvincing. . . . He 


[the commentator] wants to assure us that Americans—all 
Americans!—live like princes. Here is the rosy picture he 
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paints: “The American worker,” he says, “lives either in a 
separate house or in a separate apartment with kitchen and 
bathroom. Very many married people prefer to live in the 
suburbs in a detached cottage with a garden.” And he fur- 
ther asserts that the 25 per cent of earnings paid in rent in- 
cludes gas and telephone and even carpet-cleaning. Carpets, 
of course, are mentioned here not by chance. The Voice of 
America wants to insinuate that carpets are as common a 
thing in America as gas rings. 

Thus even the most truthful statement can boomerang, if it is 
not geared to the range of the audience’s beliefs and experiences. 
This has been one of the serious weaknesses of American propa- 
ganda. 

There are well-tried methods of approaching audiences, és- 
pecially where it is necessary to counter an enemy offensive. 
Humor, properly woven into a theme or commentary, is often 
efficacious. The United States, however, does not have a mature 
tradition of political satire, although some of the greatest wits im 
this respect—Abraham Lincoln, for example—have been Ameri~ 
cans. Our political propaganda needs men who know how to 
write sarcastic skits and jokes for satiric effects. Not everybody, 
of course, can be a Voltaire, but it should be possible to train 
and encourage writers and speakers to be properly sarcastic when 
the occasion calls for it. Needless to say, the audience itself 
should not be the subject of ridicule. 

The Communists, on their part, are not afraid to use sarcasm. 
They know that in sneers crudeness is no handicap. Here is an 
example of sarcastic Russian comments: 

Invaded by a scourge of rats and unable to repress them, 
France asked the United States for 50,000 cats under the 
Marshall Plan. The Americans agreed to fill the order, on 
condition that once the rats were destroyed the French would 


buy Amcrican rats with dollars so that the American cats 
could be guaranteed an American standard of living. 


American propagandists could utilize the numerous anti-totali- 
tarian jokes now current and weave them into their commen- 
taries. One example: 
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Stalin gave a series of big parties in honor of a visiting 
Polish leader. Each party was more lavish than the last, and 
at the end of every feast the Pole said to his host, ‘““Thanks 
for the tea.” When this occurred after a really stupendous 
feast, Stalin, irritated, exclaimed: ‘What do you mean 
‘Thanks for the tea?’ I serve you the finest foods and drinks 
in the world, and all you thank me for is the tea.”” The Pole 
replied: “I am grateful for your tea. Everything else was 
ours.” 


One of the rare American media that uses satire and sarcasm 
effectively is RIAS, the Radio in the American Sector of Berlin, 
which employs a purely German writing staff. RIAS had a fine 
time making a vaudeville joke out of last summer’s Communist 
propaganda charge that the United States was dropping potato 
bugs on Eastern Europe in order to starve the people by destroy- 
ing the vital crop. Sample joke: “Why did the bug go to a 
Communist country?” Answer: “Who else would go there?” 
Later, the anti-Russian Yugoslavs added a new wrinkle to the 
bug story. When the report of a poor crop in Eastern Europe 
came out, the Yugoslavs said: “Now the Americans are dropping 
potatoes to feed the bugs.” 


Policies: Asia 
American political propaganda has been marked by naiveté, 
much of it due to incorrect evaluation. Consider, for instance, 
the case of Asia with its tensions and ferments. Eight years ago 
Wendell Willkie, in his One World, pointed out: “Perhaps the 
most significant fact in the world today is the awakening that is 
going on in the East.” He remarked that “after centuries of 
ignorance and dull compliance,” hundreds of millions of Asians 
were on the march: “Old fears no longer frighten them. They 
are no longer willing to be Eastern slaves for Western profits.” 
Today Asia is more astir than ever; a human tidal wave seems 
to be moving there. Revolution surges on the mainland; rest- 
lessness stirs the coasts. Yet, we seem to ignore the fact that more 
than one billion people in Asia are full of actual or potential 
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resentment against white people in general and the rich in par- 
ticular. We fail to appreciate Asia’s age-old distrust of the big 
imperialist or capitalist powers that have exploited and humili- 
ated Asians for generations. And yet, unless we take all this up- 
surge of hopes and fears into consideration, our propaganda be- 
comes but a mere exercise of the vocal chords. 

In Asia our problem is particularly acute because the Com- 
munists who are leading the social and nationalistic revolutions 
there know how to talk the language of the resentful and the 
oppressed. In China especially Communist propaganda seems 
to be scoring in its systematic offensive against the United States. 
Recently, the Peiping Shi-Shih Shou-tse [Current Affairs Journal], 
in an article entitled “How to Understand the United States,” 


proposed three basic propaganda lines: 


1. Hate the United States, for she is the deadly enemy 


of the Chinese people. 
2. Despise the United States, for she is a rotten imperial- 


ist nation, the headquarters of reactionary degeneracy of the 


whole world. 
8. Look with contempt upon the United States, for she 


is a paper tiger and can be fully defeated. 

To counter this type of propaganda successfully, American 
psychological warfare must make the most careful and systematic 
appraisal of the social forces and tensions at play in China and 
elsewhere. As Wendell Willkie remarked: 

We must not expect Chinese ideas of personal liberty and 
democratic government to be exactly the same as ours. Some 
of their ideas may seem to us too radical, others may seem 
ridiculously archaic. We should remember that in their eyes 
some of our customs appear ridiculous and distasteful. 

Propaganda in Asia, to be successful, must take into account 
Asian feelings and attitudes. Above all, it must be coordinated 
with proper policy. Such a policy can be built only on the fun- 
damental Asian realities, among them the revolt against misery 
and the distrust of the white powers. In this connection, Ameri- 
cans should entertain no illusions. Both American policy and 
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propaganda face grave handicaps in Asia. Americans, some of 
whom openly call certain people of Asia by the derogatory term 
“gooks,” tend to underestimate the deadly effect of their own 
race prejudice and to overestimate their moral position among 
colored nations. Asians, indeed, believe that American racism— 
that is, mainly the treatment of Negroes—is much worse than it 
actually is. This writer heard Asian students say that “it is a 
well known fact” that during World War II the United States 
dropped the atom bomb on the Japanese because the latter were 


a yellow race and did not drop it on the Germans because they 


were white. 

Such beliefs, although based upon factual error, can be ig- 
nored only at our peril. To act intelligently, we must take full 
account of Asian feelings, in which there are many streams of 
resentment. The United States is in serious danger of losing what 
friends it still has in Asia, particularly in India, if it does not 
propose a bold social program or support progressive leadership 
in that part of the world. 


Policies: Europe 

What is true of Asia is, to a certain extent, also applicable to 
other parts of the world, including Western Europe, especially 
since the failure to win a swift victory in Korea. But even before 
the Korean campaign, a good portion of European opinion was 
not on our side. Our political propaganda has not succeeded in 
dispelling European suspicions of the United States. An in- 
fluential segment of Western Europe is Socialist and Marxist, 
with a set of values and expectations quite different from that of 
America. Many Europeans have a lively distrust of “capitalism.” 
That the American capitalist system is different from that of 
Europe is usually overlooked by those who assume, also as a mat- 
ter of course, that capitalism is not a desirable economic way of 
life. Europeans, in other words, are generally not “sold on” 
America. 

Western European “neutralism,” for instance, is particularly 
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strong in France and Italy. The people, having just gone through 
a war of immense destructiveness that left practically not a single 
family or home unspared, are sick at the thought of another con- 
flict in the near future. They know that war, no matter where 
or how it started, would be fought again on their soil. Hence 
even the talk of war arouses deep fears and antipathies, and it is 
safe to assume that any nation that starts World War III will 
earn undying hatred. 

In addition to this dread of war on the part of so many Euro- 
peans, there is also a feeling that no European nation outside 
of Russia is strong enough—or ever will be again—to resist attack 
or invasion. A country like France, for example, has only five 
divisions as against a possible 200 Russian. The French, more- 
over, have neither war industry nor atom bombs nor an air force. 
France, like the rest of Western Europe, lies immediately and 
directly in the path of Soviet might; and, consequently, French- 
men and other West Europeans are understandably cautious and 
timid. To quote the Paris newspaper Ce Matin: “France sees 
the American tamer face the Soviet bear in its cage. France does 
not doubt that the tamer will win in the end. Unfortunately, 
France is in the cage.” 

Political propaganda is in no position to change such realities. 
It can, however, explain and reassure. Used in coordination with 
high policy and sensible action, it could help to dispel the fog 
of distrust and the miasma of uncertainty. Mere broadcasts about 
how good and righteous our side is, and how unspeakably wicked 
the Communists are, will not do in this situation. 


Policies: General Ideal 

A serious shortcoming of the American political propaganda 
program is the lack of a dramatic formulation of an over-all 
ideal. America is a highly successful democracy in practice; and 
the hows and whys of free men at work and at play need to be 
expressed in terms that would stimulate the imagination every- 
where. It is hard enough ordinarily for a democracy to wage 
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psychological warfare, involving as it sometimes does the skating 
close to the thin ice of falsehood. But without a general ideal of 
wide appeal to mankind and without exciting leadership in 
Washington, a political propaganda campaign is in danger of be- 
ing reduced to a mere exercise of salesmanship techniques. 

The best radio transmitters in the world and the most far-flung 
organization of information specialists are no substitute for policy 
and leadership. The Voice of America can only relay the words 
of men like Truman or Marshall, but it is up to the American 
leaders to supply the inspiring thoughts and the constructive 
lines of action. An example of imaginative and positive policy 
statements was contained in President Truman’s San Francisco 
speech of October 17, 1950, when he pointed out that the United 
States has been guided by the revolutionary idea of human free- 
dom and equality throughout its history, adding: 

We are strong because we never stop working for better 
education for all our people, for fair wages and better living 
conditions, for more opportunities for business and better 
lives for our farmers. We are strong because of our social se- 
curity system, because of our agricultural program. We are 
strong because we use our democratic institutions continu- 


ally to achieve a better life for all the people of our country. 
Apart from a few such positive statements, with their justified 


note of triumph, American declarations have been curiously de- 
fensive and vacillating, mostly marked by negatives. American 
leaders have declared themselves against the Soviet Union, against 
communism, against dictatorship. But, potential friends abroad 
ask, what are Americans for? The usual reply is: for democracy. 
But democracy has different meanings to different people, and 
no meaning to others. ‘To an African, American democracy may 
mean discrimination against Negroes. To a French worker, it 
may signify the freedom to accumulate a fortune at the expense 
of others. The people of some nations, moreover, are not yet 
ready for democracy, at least as conceived and practiced in 
America. Others have more urgent and immediate needs, such 
as food, land, transportation, housing and health. To preach the 
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desirability of freedom to a starving coolie is to say almost ex- 
actly nothing to him. In the words of ex-Congressman Maury 
Maverick, “You cannot fill the baby’s bottle with liberty.” 

American democracy, moreover, is an indigenous product, the 
wesult of a series of fortunate historic circumstances, and not 
necessarily an article for export or for duplication. It is a well- 
known axiom that you cannot beat something with nothing. 
This is particularly true in regard to communism which not 
only has a program, but also a world strategy and a dynamic 
doctrine. Communism, for all its brutalities and total contempt 
for the ordinary decencies, has nevertheless been able to move 
men with a stirring vision of the future. 

What is America opposing to this faith that transcends national 
boundaries? The closest to an American program has been Presi- 
dent Truman’s “Campaign of Truth.” But this is an over- 
simplified conception of both political warfare and individual 
psychology. For each nation conceives of itself as being the em- 
bodiment of the truth and, besides, the claim to be the spokes- 
man of the verities sounds suspiciously like ordinary propaganda. 

Moreover, when the matter is mentioned, it is hard to avoid 
the Pontius Pilate question. The answer is that “truth” has 
many facets, and its appearance depends upon the angle of vision. 
Thus what may seem like the truth to an editor in Oklahoma 
would appear to be a rank falsehood to a coolie in Chungking. 
Russians are accustomed to one kind of “truth,” that is, a way 
of looking at reality, and Americans to another. The same goes 
for other cultures which have different backgrounds, perspectives 
and expectations. 

In consequence, our political warfare suffers from intellectual 
and spiritual emptiness. Perforce it must continue to do so until 
such a time as the United States shall have formulated a positive 
program for action, an ideal around which to rally men. Short 
of that, we are in danger of talking only to those of our friends 
who already share our expectations and of losing the great ma- 
jority of mankind that is still searching for a hope and a vision. 
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The Strategy of 
Soviet Propaganda 


By Harold D. Lasswell 


IT Is NO NEWS TO ANYONE that Russian propaganda is full of 
inconsistencies. The early Bolsheviks stressed the themes of 
world revolution and the inevitable triumph of communism over 
capitalism. Suddenly in 1922 the Soviet Foreign Minister 
Chicherin told the Genoa conference of “peaceful cooperation 
of two social systems during a given historical epoch.” And the 
seesaw of cooperation and war to the death has been going on 
ever since—from the vilification of Socialist and Liberal parties 
to the popular front period, from the Hitler-Stalin pact to the 
subsequent anti-Nazi war of liberation. Now the United States 
rises to the dignity of chief devil, taking the place occupied by 
the Nazis and the “Anglo-French plutocracies” in earlier times. 

But despite the inconsistencies, there is also unity of strategic 
aim in Russian propaganda—a unity which can be expressed in 
the desire to maximize the power at home and abroad of the 
ruling individuals and groups of Russia. Propaganda—like di- 
plomacy, armed forces and economic arrangements—is an instru- 
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ment of total policy. In the long run its aim is to economize the 
material cost of power. If there is success in using propaganda 
for achieving world dominance, the Soviet leaders will not need 
to resort to general war. Given the achievement of their aims, 
nation after nation will fall into their orbit through compla- 
cency, division and intimidation. The United States will adopt 
policies that weaken its economic, political and social fabric, 
declining peacefully into a secondary place in world affairs. 
Even a fraction of the success just described can contribute 
mightily to the reduction of the material cost of Russian domi- 
nation. 


Three Strategic Stages 

Is it possible to trace any pattern of offensive and defensive 
strategies in the zigzags of the Communist propaganda line? If 
we go back to the deepest depression for the revolutionary move- 
ment, after the collapse of the 1905 revolt in Russia, we find 
that Lenin’s first task was to form small groups capable of fur- 
ther expansion. He and his followers provided the man-hours 
for propaganda work, approaching recruits directly and person- 
ally, as well as through the output of the party printing presses. 

The second stage was reached when these small groups were 
numerous enough to take a significant part in trade unions, 
political parties and in parliament. Then the problem was to 
find allies without losing independence. New allies, whether 
inside or outside the socialist movement, were full of danger to 
the towering ambitions of the Leninists. Without allies there 
was the threat of being crushed entirely; with them, the danger 
of losing leadership. The propaganda strategy of Lenin was 
to keep alive an attitude of suspicion toward an ally, while at 
the same time lulling him into complacency, diverting attention 
or fanning disunity. The propaganda goal of diverting attention 
to a common enemy is comparatively obvious, but the tactic of 
fomenting disunity is exceedingly complicated. Plainly the ally 
must not be allowed to weaken below a point where his useful- 
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ness against a common enemy is lost. But internal tension can 
absorb attention, and thus divert attention from inconvenient 
features of the Leninist-led group. 

The third stage was the seizure of power, and this set a some- 
what different propaganda task, which was to demoralize the 
potential opposition and to gain support by creating an im- 
pression that all further opposition, or noncooperation, was both 
useless and immoral. 

At any given moment in these three stages the Lenin-led 
groups might find it necessary to assume a defensive posture. 
This consisted for the most part in masking all hostile poten- 
tialities toward an ally and in redoubling attempts to prevent 
or to break up hostile combinations by spreading complacency, 
fear of a common enemy and disunity. 

Consider briefly the application of these strategic principles 
to the seizure of power in countries adjacent to Russia after 
World War II. The first task of propaganda in Hungary or 
Czechoslovakia was to win enough support to begin to play a 
bargaining part in the ordinary processes of local and national 
parliamentarianism and administration. This was accomplished 
by penetrating the trade unions and other private associations. 
The second task arose when the party was strong enough to join 
coalitions and to work with allies at every level of government 
(including special attempts to permeate the ministries concerned 
with public order and information). The third stage came with 
the seizure and consolidation of power by coup d’état. 

It was during the second stage that the greatest versatility was 
required in the handling of Russian propaganda, since it was 
necessary to keep in balance the often contradictory tasks of 
fostering a distinctive sense of mission, complacency on the part 
of potential enemies (including allies), diversion of attention 
to common enemies and disunity. This was the period in which 
the Russians made use of such illusions as that they had at last 
“settled down” to peaceful co-existence and to the restoration of 
genuine cooperative effort. The third stage is less subtle and far 
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more ruthless, since it involves the spreading of terror, often by 
means of close correlation and cooperation with acts of violence. 


The Marxist Appeal 


Looking at the world picture as a whole, it can be said that 
Russian propaganda is best served at the first stage (penetrating 
a new community) by propaganda that possesses high doctrinal 
content. It is the function of propaganda during this period to 
provide a professional nucleus of revolutionaries to give skillful 
direction to ensuing activities. Suppose we ask ourselves why 
the propagandists of the Kremlin continue to repeat so many of 
the time-worn doctrines of the Marxist tradition. Clearly the 
answer is that most of the traditional doctrines are of demon- 
strated effectiveness in appealing to the disaffected of many lands, 
whether in the heartlands of modern industrialism, or among 
the peoples long subject to the economic expansionism of West- 
ern states. ; 

Several of the doctrines carried forward from historical Marx- 
ism by the elite of Russia have a plausible ring to millions of 
human beings who live exposed to the material and ideological 
tensions of our time. (Note that I now refer only to plausibility, 
not to truth or falsity.) 

Consider the familiar thesis that there is a tendency toward 
monopoly in capitalistic economies. Can the plausibility of this 
be denied in the United States, for instance, where monopoly 
trends have been the subject of lament for years? 

Consider the thesis that the capitalistic system generates peri- 
odic crises of mass unemployment. In the light of “panics,” 
“crises,” and “depressions,” can we sweep this entirely to one side? 

Again, think of the doctrine that in parliamentary countries 
the owners abandon democracy in favor of non-democracy when 
they feel seriously threatened by movements of protest. Is this 
altogether implausible in view of the aid received from big in- 
dustrialists and landlords in the formative stages of Mussolini’s 
fascism, Hitler’s nazism or Franco’s falangism? 
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Consider the thesis that imperialistic rivalries generate wars 
among imperial powers. In this connection it is possible to point 
to the rivalries between England and Germany before 1914 and 
the German thrust for “living space” in the recent past. 

Think finally of the revision which the “imperialism and war” 
thesis has undergone in recent years. I refer to the Communist 
conception of capitalist encirclement of the “Socialist Fatherland” 
and the promotion of armament and war as means of preparing 
an attack upon Russia. The motive for this, according to Com- 
munist doctrine, is the hope of diverting against an outside group 
the gathering rage of the unemployed masses of a collapsing 
capitalism. Is it not true that capitalist countries have been 
stepping up their expenditures of arms? 


Success in Nonindustrial Countries 


It is noteworthy that the greatest successes of Russian. propa- 
ganda have been scored among the peoples of nonindustrial 
countries. The Russian elite has become progressively clearer 
about the potential role of the “ex-colonial” victims of “imperi- 
alism,” especially since so many of the “ex-colonials” live on the 
continent of Asia within the shadow of the Russian world. The 
new non-Communist elites of these countries are relatively weak, 
while the old elites are largely discredited. The sentiment of 
nationalism can be turned against former “oppressors” and 
directly toward complacent cooperation with Russia. Further, 
the resentment of ex-colonials is fed by the rankling memory of 
the indignities imposed upon them by the “white imperialists.” 

In the traditional literature of socialism the link between race 
prejudice and capitalism has long been forged. The formula is 
that capitalists seek to divide the workers from one another, and 
to drive wages down, by setting black against white, yellow 
against white, and so on. Seizing upon these cleavages in the 
prestige-structure of the non-Russian world, the strategy of Rus- 
sian propaganda is to identify imperialism and ethnic discrimina- 
tion with capitalism. For this purpose the chief target is the 
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strongest capitalist power, the United States. Hence, the distorted 
image of America as a land with Negroes hanging from the lamp- 
posts, lynched by miserable gangs of sharecroppers and unem- 
ployed workers, incited by ruthless agents of the plutocracy who 
are commissioned to keep the workers at one another’s throats. 
We can sum up Soviet propaganda as a struggle for the mind 
of man, from the Soviet point of view, only in the sense that it is 
a struggle for the control of the material means by which the 
minds of the masses are believed to be molded. Hence the pur- 
pose of Soviet propaganda is not peaceful persuasion of the ma- 
jority of the people in a given country as a prelude to the taking 
of power. Rather, the task is conceived as that of a minority 
that must remain an ideological minority until it succeeds in 
accumulating the material means of obtaining consensus. 
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